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is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 


universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 


unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 





IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 


ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 


IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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CATHOLIC TRADITION 
AND SPAIN'S POLITICAL FUTURE 


ll. FOR A RENOVATION OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


Xavier Flores 


Be not alarmed. We are not going to try to stir up any 
Lutheran type reformation. Our observations will not 
question the permanence of dogma; they will be lim- 
ited to describing, with no pretensions of infallibility, 
the daily religiousness of the Church in Spain. 

It is absolutely necessary, however, that this daily 
religiousness be spoken of, because through censorship 
all authentic, live Christianity is coming to an end 
in Spain. On the other hand a false religiousness is 
triumphing, and there is an increase of an anticlerical- 
ism which is fearful in that it inevitably confuses the 
spirit of doctrine with its application by many of our 
compatriots. 

It is true that every religion must grow on a political, 
economic and social foundation, and, whether one likes 
it or not, this foundation exercises an influence which 
is very significant at times in those areas in which 
ecclesiastical labors enter into the public life of the 
country. That is why, when one leaves Spain, one en- 
counters the faithful among whom there are as many 
ways of understanding religion as there are national 
tongues, though in fact the dogma remains the same. 

Since we are talking about renovation, let us begin 
by pointing out the vices. In the first place the rigidity 
of our official Church in Spain is most apparent. In 
seeking the origins of this rigidity we come upon the 
one and a half million fatalities of the Civil War, as 
many of our present ills, including the hardening of 
Christian sensibility to which we have just alluded, 
date from this horrendous slaughter. Let us for the time 
being pass over the dead of the Republican zone, be- 
cause there the Church lacked all authority and could 
not have done anything for the victims of the circum- 
stances. But things were quite different in the Na- 
tionalist zone. There, right from the very beginning, we 
witnessed two parallel phenomena (although the author 
of these lines was still a child at the time, he remembers 
very well everything that happened) : first, the silence 
of the Church before the innumerable executions of 
Republican authorities and mere citizens who were 
guilty of nocrime other than that of being Republican; 
and secondly, the gradual fusion of the Church with 
the political program of the regime. 

The execution of the Catholic representative to the 
Cortes, Carrasco Formiguera, is a good example of the 
parallel growth of these two phenomena. During the 
Civil War a friend of ours, an eminent Catholic pro- 
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fessor, appealed to a personage who today appears to 
be one of the most progressive bishops in Spain for 
his intercession with the Burgos Government on behalf 
of Carrasco Formiguera, who was then in a Franco 
prison. Shortly thereafter the Professor received the 
following note in reply: “I am unable to do anything 
for the person whom you have written me about, and 
on this occasion I must remind you that the duty of a 
Catholic is to be with his Bishops.” Carrasco Formi- 
guera, a Catholic representative, died before a Fran- 
coist firing squad. 

We do not recall this hideous crime in order to 
awaken hate and rancor. But it is necessary for us to 
set out from a point of departure in order to under- 
stand the reasons for the present stagnation. For us 
this point of departure is the moment in which the 
Church, though well aware of all that was happening 
in the Francoist zone, chose to remain silent before 
the innumerable injustices being committed. It was 
then that the Spanish Church compromised its future 
and let the people know that it was only concerned 
with justice when it favored its own cause. Thus, in- 
stead of placing themselves over and above the strife 
which divided Spaniards, many of our ecclesiastical 
hierarchs became accomplices by omission of all that 
was happening, and while the Church, from being a 
mere witness, was becoming a defender of the estab- 
lished order, the regime, in its turn, was gradually 
absorbing the Church. 

This absorption responded perfectly to the old de- 
sires of the rightists to be the sole definers of politics 
and religion. What is bad is that in trying to justify 
themselves in both areas simultaneously, the Spanish 
rightists ended up by inventing a sort of political- 
Catholic symbiosis in which it is difficult to perceive 
where religion begins and politics ends. In short, from 
this monopolization of religion by the rightists the of- 
ficial Church has become contaminated by the political 
methods of the dominating classes. Today a great 
many of our hierarchs are unable to conceive of life 
in any but the totalitarian style; religious training must 
be obligatory, all of the intellectual and artistic pro- 
duction of the country must be subject to ecclesiastical 
censorship, members of other religious denominations 
must of course be persecuted, etc. What each citizen 
thinks about such an imposed religion matters little; 
the important thing is to keep up appearances, to let it 
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be known that Spain is a Catholic country and that if 
anyone disagrees with the officially established tone 
he must either be a monstrosity of nature or have been 
bought by the gold of Moscow. What is important is 
not the qualitative reality but the quantitative ap- 
pearance. 

To us it seems monstrous that a dictator should give 
his people to understand that all they need do is ap- 
plaud, that he will take care of the rest. But when it 
is the Church itself which is satisfied with a mere 
outer appearance of religiousness, both with respect 
to itself and with respect to the people, then words 
fail us in describing it. 

Hence that initial silence over the éxecutions, that 
progressive complicity with totalitarian policy, that 
Church-State symbiosis with a Caudillo at its head “By 
the Grace of God,” that violent imposition of Catholic 
religion, so contrary to all traditional theology, have 
all led to the anticlericalism so prevalent today. 

In examining the roots of this anticlericalism we 
find various constant factors in the attitude of a con- 
siderable part of the Spanish clergy, such as the follow- 
ing: an evident lack of faith in the persuasive power of 
a Christianity based on justice and love of one’s neigh- 
bor; a chronic fear that in a free debate the forces of 
evil will triumph, as though the forces of good were 
ineffectual or incapable of convincing anyone; an 
inveterate inclination to impose faith by totalitarian 
means, which, as is well known, require less effort than 
does the daily exercise of persuasion by setting an ex- 
ample; a traditional tendency to identify the interests 
of the wealthy classes with the interests of the Church; 
a Judaical concept of a God more given to punishment 
and vengeance than to the understanding and love of 
His children; a daily belittling of charitableness; an 
over-emphasis of the Sixth Commandment to the 
detriment of the other Commandments; a tendency 
toward complacency and lack of effort and a forget- 
ting of the evangelical meaning of Christianity. 

All of these ills are rooted, in turn, in one main 
vice: the exaggerated cult of authority, based on con- 
fidence that all will be righted by the use of force. 
This belief is typical of the Spanish bourgeoisie which 
has so many representatives in the ranks of the na- 
tion’s clergy. The endorsers of the “Report on the sit- 
uation of Spanish Catholicism in present day society”* 
have already stated that this bourgeoisie “had lost 
sight of the true causes behind the situation, without 
seeing in it anything but a problem of public order 
which could be solved by placing it in the hands of 
the Civil Guard.” 

We are not going to say that authority is indispensa- 
ble, as no society is possible without it. But when au- 
thority degenerates into tyranny, then its defenders end 
up by confusing the silence of the people with acqui- 


* See IBERICA, Vol. 5, Nos. 7-8. July 15, 1957. p. 15. 
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escence and the applauding minorities with the entire 
country. The line of reasoning that emerges from this 
state of confusion is simple: since all appear to be with 
us, there is no longer any need to convert them to our 
belief. Though this is not the conscious thought in 
religious circles, as we do not believe that more than 
just a very few can have reached such a degree of 
cynicism, the practical result is the same. In so much 
as the Christian being is regarded as permanently ac- 
quired, just as he is for once and for all a member 
of a country club, it is forgotten that Christianity af- 
fects one’s daily contacts with one’s neighbor and that 
there are personal exigencies with respect to the per- 
fectibility of one’s being; religion degenerates into a 
bland and easy habit, one is satisfied by the mere ob- 
servance of rituals, and in the end there comes that 
classical Pharisaical atrophying of all belief that is cut 
off from the three theological virtues: faith, hope and 
charity, which must be united if they are to recover 
their full and profound authenticity. 

Whether there is sufficient faith in Spain is a ques- 
tion which we cannot answer as it pertains to the in- 
timate will of each individual; but what reveals itself 
clearly is the incredible lack of charitableness, of ‘“‘pure 
attention to the existence of one’s neighbor,” as a great 
Catholic thinker has defined it. Unamuno said, “To 
have compassion is to suffer with one,” and in this sense 
it is sad for us to have to observe how little the official 
Church has suffered with the miseries of our people. 

But the situation is even more serious. Vis 4 vis some 
official potentates who are satisfied to the point of 
satiety and inflated by demoniacal pride, is the Church 
offering a grateful smile on the face of one hierarch 
after another, which, if not a sign of active complicity, 
is at least a sign of acquiescence. All of these external 
manifestations that are so visible in the illustrated press 
help to reinforce the opinion of those who assert that 
the Church believes that it is living within a political- 
religious society which cannot be improved upon. 

If, politically speaking, the confusion of silence with 
acquiescence and the applause of the minority with 
the collective concensus of opinion is a serious error, 
then it is all the more serious when the confusion per- 
tains to a matter of faith; for in his own actions the 
tyrant does not compromise anything but the system 
that he himself has implanted and which will disappear 
with him when the regime collapses; but when the 
Catholics make use of totalitarian measures in order 
to impose the religion of Christ, and even go so far as 
to make use of it for their own ends, then they are 
compromising and dishonoring a tradition that is two 
thousand years old, and which is, furthermore, the sub- 
stratum of western democracy, as in our opinion the 
essential foundations of freedom and respect for man- 
kind are rooted in authentic Christianity. 

In the long run all politics based on superficial ap- 
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pearances and short term planning is doomed to fail- 
ure. The last bulletin of the Hermandad Obrera de 
Accién Catdlica (Worker Brotherhood of Catholic Ac- 
tion) has just made public the sad results of a survey 
of the opinions of 15,491 laborers. Their findings were 
as follows: out of the 15,491 individuals who were can- 
vassed, 13,857, or 89.6%, said that they were anti- 
clerical; 6,397, or 41.3%, were anti-religious; and 
8,485, or 54.7%, said that they were not concerned 
with religious matters. In answer to questions pertain- 
ing to the practice of Catholicism, 13,349, or 86.1%, 
stated that they were practicing Catholics only in con- 
nection with baptism, marriage and death. Only 1,190, 
or 7.6%, attended mass regularly, whereas 4,430, or 
28.5%, attended mass during Holy Week. 

How can one explain this mass abandonment of 
Christianity by Spanish labor? Neither the gold of Mos- 
cow nor clandestine propaganda nor the American or 
French motion pictures nor the “bad Spaniards” in 
exile can very well be held responsible for this result 
of twenty years of dictatorship. Paraphrasing Hamlet 
we could say that something is rotten in this official 
Spain which is dedicated to banquets and vainglory. 
And if there still are any hierarchs in Spain who re- 
main independent of political power then let them ask 
themselves: Why do the working masses in our country 
flee the sanctuaries of Christ? What have we done to 
our religion? 

To systematically attribute this to the “black sheep,” 
to divide the world into whites and reds, friends and 
enemies of God, as though good and evil did not co- 
exist within every Christian, is to reveal a very im- 
poverished Manichean mentality. If this doctrinal Man- 
icheanism has been disastrous in the political world, 
its results can be no less disastrous in religious spheres, 
especially as these results tend to provoke a vain satis- 
faction in their defenders over their own attitude, along 
with an infinite disdain for the enemy. 

But does the Spanish Church, so lulled to sleep by 
the opiate of praise and so comfortably installed in its 
daily routine, think that this situation can last forever? 
Does it not realize that a Church which fails to culti- 
vate open dialogue with its people moves fatally toward 
sclerosis? Intolerant as they are of all criticism directed 
at themselves, our ecclesiastical hierarchs are, on the 
other hand, very tolerant of all the moral infractions 
that are committed today as long as they are not re- 
lated to the Sixth Commandment. After twelve years 
of enforced coexistence with the Franco regime we 
have come to the conclusion that the Sixth Command- 
ment is the only one that really matters in Spain to- 
day. We are measuring our words with great care when 
we say that our country is passing through a period 
of morbid over-emphasis on sexual matters in religion, 
whereas the exercise of the other Commandments and 
theological virtues are lamentably neglected. If our 
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hierarchs were to apply the same dialectic rigor to 
the observation of these other virtues that they display 
from the pulpits with respect to the supposed inde- 
cency of the bathing beaches, could the victors of 39 
have been so free to rob, kill and defame with such 
impunity? 

Of course, it is true that it requires more courage 
to denounce a murdering general or a thieving cabinet 
minister from the pulpit than to fulminate over the 
low necklines of the young girls at the seaside resorts! 


* * * 


We write these lines in sorrow, in anger, even, but we 
write them because we believe that it is necessary for 
a voice to be raised, for once, from the very interior 
of the Catholic ranks. In view of this grave imbalance 
which consists in hiding under respect for one Co- 
mandment the neglect and mockery of the others, it is 
necessary to say out loud: This morbid tone which 
our religion is assuming more and more must be over- 
come. Less insistence on the Sixth Commandment and 
more attention to the others. And our Church must be 
de-militarized. There must be fewer Virgin Captain 
Generals.* The Gods of War have never been Chris- 
tians. They are pagans. When the people see a religious 
procession in the streets escorted by the Civil Guard 
and military officials, how can they fail to conclude 
that this religion is a guarantee of the established so- 
cial order? 

It is essential that the ecclesiastical hierarchs of our 
Church make a thorough examination of conscience 
and discover in what fundamental aspects they are 
deviating in their daily actions from the evangelical 
norms. We must know if the letter means more to 
them than the spirit, and the form of the ritual more 
than the content. Finally, we must know if, in their 
opinion, there is place for an authentic Christianity in 
this atmosphere of political-religious compromise creat- 
ed by the present regime in Spain. 

Charles Maurras’ maxim ‘“‘Politics first,” whose doc- 
trinal content was denounced by Pius XI, has fully 
triumphed in Spain. This religious pragmatism of the 
Francoist theocrats who, under the pretext of praising 
the Catholic religion have merely degraded and humili- 
ated it, should be steadfastly combatted by all who 
know the true meaning of the requirements of the gospel. 
For our Christianity is mortally wounded, and no one 
has the right to silence. Under extreme circumstances 
silence is a crime. We will not remain silent. 


Next and last article of this trilogy: THE REASON 
FOR BEING AND DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS. 





* A reference to the Spanish custom of endowing Holy Vir- 
gins with military rank, as in the case of the Virgin de Pilar 
of the Cathedral of Saragossa, who is a Captain General of 
the Infantry Corps. 








FROM THE PROVISIONAL 


TO THE DEFINITIVE 


Juan Antonio Ansaldo 


I find it hard to orient my first article for IBERICA, 
not so much from the point of view of its content, as 
for certain reasons which I feel honor-bound to explain 
to its readers. 

I believe that in general one should write about the 
things with which one is most familiar, scorning the 
danger of erroneous or deliberate misinterpretations. 

In my own case, because of certain circumstances, 
none of which has anything to do with personal merit 
or social position, it has been my lot to have been 
closely associated with the great of the world; the 
great, that is, more in the sense of what their fore- 
fathers once were than in what their future, a logical 
result of the present, might signify. As a rule, however, 
when people are treated to this kind of display of 
friendship with the great they automatically interpret 
it as what is now called “snobbism,” without knowing 
exactly why, or as a foolish obsession for society columns. 

Neither of these motives pertain to me, however. 
This I wish to emphasize with the maximum force of 
my good faith. 


* * 

Less than two months ago I daily reserved a brief per- 
iod during the melancholy twilight of this French- 
Basque region, in which to read out loud, slowly, that 
almost super-human, and to me at times incompre- 





JUAN ANTONIO ANSALDO, Colonel in the Spanish 
Airforce, was born in 1901, the son of an aristocratic 
Basque family. Colonel Ansaldo was a steadfast op- 
ponent of the Spanish Republic, but, while serving as 
an aviator on the Nationalist side during the Civil War, 
he became more and more hostile to the Caudillo. Ap- 
pointed Air Attaché in London and Paris during World 
War II, he resigned from office when General Franco 
ordered him to place his information at the service of 
the Axis. His open opposition to Franco brought him 
a 6 months sentence in a military fortress, from which 
he managed to escape and to fly to Portugal. 

Colonel Ansaldo lived in St. Jean de Luz, in the 
south of France near the Spanish border, since the end 
of World War II. He remained a steadfast enemy of 
the Franco regime and his book of memoirs, ;PARA 
QUE? (WHY?) is a bitter indictment of it. He favored 
a restoration of a monarchy that would be democratic 
and constitutional. 
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hensible, marvel that is the prologue with which André 
Malraux illuminated his brilliant book The Metamor- 
phosis of the Gods. 

The person who was listening, whose tired eyes made 
it difficult for her to read herself, was assimilating the 
meaning of the prologue far more thoroughly than 
was her reader of the moment. It was the Infanta 
Beatriz of Spain, a first cousin by marriage of Alfonso 
XIII and granddaughter of Queen Victoria of England 
and Czar Alexander of Russia. Dona Beatriz is an In- 
fanta of Spain through her marriage to Don Alfonso de 
Orleans, General of the Airforce, who was retired 
and placed in confinement by Franco for not having 
had a sufficiently pliable backbone, and whose family, 
which has occupied at one time or another almost all 
of the thrones of Europe including some of those that 
still exist, is too dazzling for me to need to introduce 
to the readers of IBERICA. 

Because of the Infanta’s great learning in archeology 
she unhesitatingly understood what we might call the 
tactical part of the prologue. I, however, would fre- 
quently lose my way in these intricate details, over- 
come as I was by the beauty of the language itself, 
“compact and precise to an extreme,” while at the 
same time illuminated by a poetic light of the first 
magnitude. 

The death of the Infanta Eulalia, last daughter of 
Queen Isabella II of Spain, caused our guests to take 
their leave a few days later, proceeding, first, to that 
arena of the uneven and tenebrous struggle of the 
former court of Spain, full of disguised enemies and 
false friends of the possible restoration, and then on to 
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old corners of Andalusia, today the sites of American 
bases, there to settle down, finally, in the remains of 
those estates which their Bourbon and Orleans grand- 
parents maintained near the mouth of the Guadalqui- 
vir River more than a century ago. 

But why this long tale, so inappropriate to the dy- 
namism of a combative review published in America, 
in both English and Spanish editions, by a group of 
intellectuals who, being well-educated, understanding 
and freedom-loving are, for those very reasons, enemies 
of the petty dictator of what was once the Great Spain? 

All of this is easy to understand if one keeps in 
mind the fact that the author of these lines, who was 
once a super-reactionary and ultra-chauvinist, a con- 
firmed traditionalist and a member of the Falange even 
before the days of the “Glorious Movement,” is today 
an old political exile, perhaps even more of an enemy 
of the Caudillo and his system than he is a respectful 
friend of his King, Don Juan, and of the other mem- 
bers of the Spanish Royal family. 

In accordance with her own wishes, and contrary 
to those of the late King Alfonso XIII, Don Juan and 
her own son, the Infanta Eulalia was interred in the 
Escorial. This took place under the official auspices 
of the Franco government and the no less official ab- 
sence of the members of Dofia Eulalia’s own family. 

On the ensuing day the family funeral was held in 
the Jerénimo Church of Madrid. This ceremony was 
attended by Don Juan’s official representative in Ma- 
drid and by the friends of the royal family who have 
refrained from associating with those opportunists of 
the double play in the game of politics, though some 
interlopers may have inserted themselves among them. 

But were all of them uncontaminated? Let us speak 
frankly. Knowing something of life by now, we do 
not believe that anyone is completely pure. 

I have suffered too much in this struggle of ideals 
against interests and more or less worth-while inten- 
tions. For that reason, having lost half of my life and 
more than half of my spirit in such battles, I can af- 
firm that of my old intransigence I perhaps only re- 
tain, along with the memory, some of the shame for 
some and sorrow for others. 

So what is the problem now? The same as ever, to 
throw out Franco! How? No matter how! When? The 
sooner the better! In what alliances? Even with the 
devil, should it be necessary, as Churchill said when 
he sent the best members of the Royal Navy to their 
death, transporting supplies to Russia by the Northern 
route. 

In this connection I will repeat the words of a 
former cabinet minister under Franco, the only one 
in exile, Don Pedro Sainz Rodriguez: “Yes, this is all 
very well. Everyone knows that we must prepare, and 
we are preparing, a regime for all of the Spaniards, 
with a maximum of guarantees. But Franco is like the 
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cork in the bottle of champagne which we Spaniards 
propose to drink. We must make the cork pop out be- 
fore the liquid can reach our lips.” 

I will also repeat what was my ideal plan for tactical 
action with respect to “popping the cork” back in 1945: 
Don Juan was to arrive at the Madrid airport, where 
he would be received by a group of Generals and top 
echelon officers who would immediately accompany 
him to the Pardo Palace. There the sentinels and petty 
officers on duty at the time would have been so stunned 
by such a dazzling array of gold braid and stars that 
there would have been no difficulty whatsoever in the 
group’s attaining access to Franco’s office. Then the 
King, surrounded by his faithful ones, was to make the 
following statement to Franco: “Without a doubt your 
good intentions will be recognized, General, not only 
by the present generations but by history as well. None- 
theless, your own sense of patriotism should prompt 
you to resign this very instant from the direction of the 
nation’s destiny, and all that this signifies both in Spain 
and abroad. In the name of my forefathers, forgers of 
the patriotic tradition, and in my own name, I beg 
you to lend this last service to the best interests of 
Spain.” (These words, it is understood, were to have 
been uttered for a given purpose, and did not by any 
means reflect my opinion.) 

But to return to the family funeral: though it did 
not turn into the popular demonstration of monarchist 
loyalties that it might well have been had such a 
development been attempted, it was, indisputably, an 
occasion for the delineation of immediate positions and 
objectives. 

In the March 15 IBERICA Julian Gorkin recognized, 
for the first time, I think, and so as to attack from 
the rear later, that “Don Juan holds the winning cards, 
the cards that will bring him victory within a short 
period of time.” 

On reading this article I recalled a phrase which 
has had a great deal of meaning in my life: “There 
is nothing more definitive than the provisional” . . . 
and I return to this conviction . . . 

An immediate reaction to the delineation of positions 
in the two funerals for the Infanta Eulalia was Sra. 
Franco’s visit to Estoril. (Today, the “word of the day” 
in Madrid is that this lady is more powerful than ever 
before because of the state of “gagaism” of her hus- 
band. ) 

There was an interchange of visits and farewells in 
Portugal. As far as I myself was concerned, not only 
did all of this disgust me profoundly, it even provoked 
a state of irritability which affected my very physical 
bearing . . . but that is of no interest to anyone. How- 
ever, to venture into the questionable path of self- 
quotation, I here repeat a relevant paragraph from my 


old and yet, I think, timely book ¢;PARA QUE? 
(WHY?): 





“The King, like the sun, can penetrate with his rays 
into the most occult and loathsome places, without 
dulling his lustre. But I, unfortunately, cannot shake a 
soiled hand without soiling my own.” 

Even though Don Juan did visit Franco’s yacht, the 
Azor, and even though he did go to Extremadura, into 
Franco’s “house” (i.e.Spain), the fact that now Dona 
Carmen Franco has had a cup of tea with Don Juan 
and Dona Maria in the Villa Giralda in Estoril, ad- 
dressing them reverentially as “Your Majesties,” in- 
exorably marks a step forward for monarchist aspira- 
tions. 

And I also believe (patience, democratic fetichists! ) 
that once Don Juan is back in Spain, brought back no 
matter how and the sooner the better, he will govern 
as the Spaniards would want him to govern, by them 
and for them. Of course, like any other natural born 
leader, he senses a profound inclination toward a large 
personal participation in the management of power. 


But Don Juan is neither tyrannical nor cruel; he in- 
stinctively respects the general feeling, sensing himself 
irremediably bound by a parallelism of objectives to 
the welfare of the future generations over whom he sup- 
poses that his successors will in their day reign. 


* * * 


So now it is the turn for all of those who really want, 
in the broadest of alliances, the prompt elimination of 
the Francoist tyranny, to speak out, and to act. 

We will stop at that, but will amplify these and 
other considerations in future articles about the “pro- 
visional solution” which, according to my axiom, leads 
to the definitive. 

And may the readers of IBERIC.A know how to un- 
derstand and forgive a former enemy who has suffered 
in his flesh and in his spirit, just as have many of 
them, for his sincere service to an ideal. 

St. Jean de Luz, April, 1958 


COLONEL JUAN ANTONIO ANSALDO 


The preceding article was the first of a series that 
Colonel Ansaldo had planned to write for IBERICA. 

Just as we finished the biographical notes accom- 
panying the article we received the sad news of Colonel 
Ansaldo’s death, at the end of April, in a clinic just 
outside of Paris where he had gone from his home in 
St. Jean de Luz for treatment. 

More eloquent than anything that we could say our- 
selves in trying to describe his truly courageous and sin- 
cerely patriotic position with respect to the Franco re- 
gime and Spain in general, are his own words in his 
book of memoirs, ¢PARA QUE?* (WHY?), so we 
will quote some paragraphs of this book: 


Referring to the much vaunted “amnesty” proclaimed 
by General Franco several years ago, Colonel Ansaldo 
said: 

“Not only is there no amnesty in our country, but 
not even the pardon which forgives, and then forgets 
as well. On the contrary: as we all know, the Franco 
regime constantly revives the memory of the blood that 
was shed, fanning the flames of hatreds which could 
have died out long since, and inciting one brother 
against another, all so as to keep this violent and tragic 
climate of civil war alive, and thereby justify its own 
existence to Spain and to the rest of the world. 

“As we know, after several years those who were 
condemned (after the Civil War)—not for crimes of 
violence but for having served the government in 
which Franco himself had held an office of confidence 


* Editorial Vasca Ekin, Buenos Aires, 1951. 
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—were for the most part set at liberty. But what a 
liberty! Regarded as second class citizens, ineligible for 
any employment suitable to their training, daily scorned 
and insulted in private and in public, withdrawn from 
all human society as though they were dangerous ani- 
mals, these people wander about with eyes of terror, 
ever fearful of new denunciations which could cause 
them to be incarcerated once again as incorrigibles for 
years and years in those prisons whose memory haunts 
them constantly.” 


At times Colonel Ansaldo resorted to the literary device 
of using his poodle, Tarin, as a mouthpiece. Thus these 
last words in the book are spoken by Tarin, who is 
looking at his master: 


“He went on musing, dreaming of the Spain of the 
future, free of hate and fanaticism, a brotherhood of 
beings and of peoples, within a greater one of nations 
and continents. Although his soul was not overflowing 
or his heart singing, as on occasions in the past, this 
vision of peace and tranquility somewhat satisfied him. 

“Already the perspective of a decisive although un- 
known future was gradually calming his anxieties and 
unrest, so impassioned yesterday, over life today. 

“Why, then, he asked me, do we always have to bring 
so much trouble on ourselves? Why so much blood and 
sO many tears? 

“I looked at him fixedly, and he must have seen 
the profound melancholy of so many years of experi- 
ence in my eyes when I softly answered, ‘Yes, why?’ ” 


IBERICA 














ALL AS ONE! 


ASPECTS OF INDIVIDUALISM 


José Ma. de Semprun Gurrea 


In the summer of 1937, one year after the military 
“crusade” had precipitated the fratricidal Civil War, 
I came to Valencia, summoned along with other dip- 
lomatic representatives by the Republican Government, 
which I then served as Chargé d’Affaires in The Hague. 
While in Valencia I had a memorable conversation 
with a very high ranking person. I do not know ex- 
actly what I had been telling him about my own ex- 
periences during the first months of the Civil War, 
which I had spent in a lovely little Basque port where 
the war had taken me by surprise. But I do vividly 
remember what this distinguished person said when, 
reacting with the heated vehemence which he fre- 
quently injected into his private conversations (in con- 
trast to the fluid but clearcut and even caustic and 
bitter style of his parliamentary and public speeches), 
he all but interrupted me with the following words: 
“But don’t you know that every Spaniard gets up in 
the morning convinced that it is he who is going to 
win the war?” 

“The Spaniards,” Wellington once said, “go into 
battle with something which is called enthusiasm.” The 
two quoted sentences, as different in their content as 
in their respective origins and epochs, though the latter 
have been equally disastrous for Spain, could serve 
reciprocally, completing each other. The resulting com- 
bination would be a description of a temperamental 
attitude, a way of acting, that the Spaniards have in 
certain historic situations. Malice would say that this 
way of acting is typical of the Spaniard even in con- 
nection with the most mundane vicissitudes of human 
existence, but then malice always exaggerates. 

To be a little more precise, the combination of the 
two quoted sentences, corroborated by innumerable 
personal experiences, could be formulated as follows: 
The Spaniards: not all of them, but many; not always, 
but frequently; not under any circumstances or for 
any reason, but specifically in the undertakings and 
activities of a collective nature, enter into a campaign 
-—electoral, syndical, cultural, ideological, etc.—with 
warm vehemence (enthusiasm, Wellington would have 
called it), and each is convinced that it is he and he 
alone who is in possession of the secret weapon, the 
infallible procedure, thanks to which success will be 





This article is a continuation and conclusion of the 
article by the same author appearing in the April is- 
sue, “The Examples of America on This Other 14th 
of April.” 
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indisputable and complete. Perhaps the enthusiasm is 
so stirring that it creates in each the conviction of his 
own personal miracle-working abilities; or perhaps it 
is just the reverse, and the conviction of his own ex- 
clusive and irresistible rightness is what inflames the 
enthusiasm of each. But be that as it may, what is cer- 
tain is that, with the reservations and limitations noted 
above, each Spaniard, when confronted by specific his- 
torical and collective situations, reacts as though im- 
pelled by the explicit and implicit conviction of his 
own individual omniscience and omnipotence, while, 
at the same time, he is permeated by a wave of heated 
tension, of inner vehemence, which constitutes this emo- 
tional state or trance of enthusiasm without which it 
would seem that we Spaniards are incapable of ac- 
complishing anything. 

Only a month ago, in an enlightened article appear- 
ing in this magazine (IBERICA, April 15, 1958) Xa- 
vier Flores made, among other remarks that were very 
worthy of attention, one remark that was almost in- 
credible in coming from the pen of so young a man: 
“Spain never was a country of Cartesian reasoning or 
half-way measures. Calm and collected heads have 
never abounded there.” This is terribly true, and we 
could go far afield were we to pursue this thought. But 
for the time being let us remain where we are, which 
is just where we have always been: each Spaniard goes 
along on his own, enthusiastically determined to tri- 
umph; but to triumph himself, that is, according to 
his own acumen and methods. 

Thus there is a turmoil of heads which could even- 
tually be magnificent but which are stubborn, feverish, 
and as lacking in serenity as they are charged with self- 
sufficiency. The result of this psychological predisposi- 
tion, when it relates to common activities, to the “Res 
publica,” can be defined as something which, more 
than paradoxical, is destructively contradictory; name- 
ly: in efforts and undertakings of a collective and so- 
cial nature, our mental predisposition, with its modus 
operandi, obstructs, when it does not render completely 
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impossible, the very collective and social work which 
should be generously served. In other words, we Span- 
iards (and again I repeat not all, nor always) react 
to the demands of collective and social action with in- 
corrigibly antisocial temperaments and predispositions. 
And that is not very satisfactory! . 

By now more than one reader will be thinking: But 
all of this simply boils down to the well known Span- 
ish individualism, to which I would reply: but it all 
depends; let us avoid easy and excessive simplifications. 
For are we Spaniards really so individualistic? And, 
above all, is this individualism so bad that it must 
be summarily rejected? 

Without individuals: without men and women, old 
people and young ones, the more and less fortunate, 
the more and less intelligent, or strong, or healthy; in 
a word, without each and everyone of us perfectly and 
unmistakably individualized, one could not get any- 
where; one could not even think of a truly human un- 
dertaking, regardless of its social extension or conden- 
sation. 

But, as someone will already be vehemently objecting, 
what about the State, the Nation, the Family, the Syn- 
dicate, the University, the most elemental cultural or 
social groupings; don’t they count for anything? 

I quickly reply, of course they do! ... And to such 
an extent that we must try to deduce this from our 
disquisitions as an important and indispensable con- 
clusion. But at the same time we must take great care 
to avoid the pseudo-Hegelian confusions, proper to the 
Nazi-Fascist mentality of such repugnant memory. The 
State, the Nation, the People, the Party (all in capi- 
tals!) were regarded by that mentality as beings in 
themselves; beings endowed with a supreme and ab- 
solute existence, beings not only independent of indi- 
viduals—of men and women, as concrete, alive, real 
beings—but so superior to them that these supreme 
beings could permit themselves the luxury of liquidat- 
ing them with no exception except for the unique and 
inviolate Chief. (Something of this was already ger- 
minating in the extreme Jacobinism of Robespierre and, 
above all, Saint Just; and much of it still remains in 
Russia and the caricatures of dictatorships in Spain 
and South America.) 

We will, of course, recognize the existence and value 
of the different human societies; but later. For the 
first in the order of being and in the order of objec- 
tives and values is the individual; the individuals. These 
are what form society and give it its existence, and all 
human society exists because of individuals, and for 
them. Man is the basis, the support, the center of radi- 
ation of culture, science, politics, art and social activity. 
Society, the Nation, the Family, the Syndicate, the Uni- 
versity, the Municipality, the Cultural (or recreational) 
center, all are no more than groups of individual per- 
sons, organized in different ways and directed toward 
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different common objectives. But these groups do not 
exist on their own, nor for themselves alone, but for 
each and every one of the individuals that compose 
them. And this is what is usually and rightly called “the 
common good.” The common good is not the good of 
society in the abstract, but the good of the totality of 
individuals that compose it; theoretically and in prin- 
ciple, it is the good of all; practically and within the 
limitations of imperfect reality, it is the good of the 
greatest number. This is the fundamental and greatest 
aspect of individualism; an aspect which suffices in it- 
self to remove any pejorative connotation from the 
word. 

But individualism has a second aspect, a natural de- 
velopment of this first aspect, which is inseparable from 
it: this is its social aspect. 

I already sense vehement interruptions: Do you want 
us to believe in the existence of a social individualism? 
Are you playing with words, or are you playing with us? 

I do not play with anything, dear reader who may 
disagree with me, and whom I, incorrigible liberal that 
I am, singularly esteem for so doing. I do not play, 
nor should we play, when such serious matters are at 
stake, including our very lives. In these matters there 
is no play except that of reality itself, and an iron- 
bound logic. Because, if in its fundamental aspect, its 
profoundly human aspect, individualism imposes a re- 
spect for the individual which we might call religious 
(and so it is, for many believers), and concerns itself 
with the free development toward the greatest possible 
good; and if, as human nature demands and experience 
demonstrates, individual persons only exist in a human 
way in groups, forming the endless series of human 
communities from matrimony and the family to the 
universal society of all mankind, then it turns out that 
the societies in their various forms, being a necessity 
for the mere existence and desirable progress of the 
individuals, fall perfectly into a strictly individualistic 
concept, and that which is social is an aspect or di- 
mension which is inseparable from the human indivi- 
dual. Thus no authentic individualism can be anti- 
social. What happens is that, seen in this way, the value 
of society lies not in being considered a supreme and 
independent entity, to which all the individuals could 
be sacrificed (idolatrous concept of totalitarianisms) , 
but, on the contrary, in being the indispensable and 
magnificent servitor of man, with all his rights. 

“There is no man without man,” as our great Que- 
vedo reminds us. Every man has needs from many 
others and is subject to ties, at times very specific ones, 
which bind him, morally and legally, to so many other 
men. A human individual is not even a human indi- 
vidual if he is not associated with others, collaborating 
and living with others . . . Anchoritism, or Robinson 
Crusoeism (which could have an unconceived realiza- 
tion in the future by means of some projectile into 
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outer space) is of interest in that it demonstrates that 
under certain circumstances and for a certain length 
of time the isolated man, the clear-cut individual, may 
exist and endure independently of all human society; 
whereas society, on the other hand, could not exist or 
even be conceived of were it separated for a single 
instant from individuals. But we recognize the extreme 
exceptionality of these examples and their impossible 
application to a full human life worthy of the name. 
Men exist in groups and they develop in groups: family, 
municipality, syndicates, nation, party, religious com- 
munity (ecclesia and synagogue signify precisely that: 
a group, a collectivity, a society); a center for study, 
recreation, research, etc. 

So one should not belittle individualism by misinter- 
preting it and accusing it of being an anti-social, de- 
structive, self-centered attitude, which it is not. Boor- 
ish egomania has nothing whatsoever to do with genu- 
ine individualism. But we are familiar with an exces- 
sively easy corruption of genuine individualism, made 
up of arbitrarities and egocentric discrepancies; we 
are only too familiar with it, so much so that now, on 
recalling it, we feel as though we were at home again. 
Because if in Spain one has sinned and still sins (both 
at home and abroad), it is not exactly of individualism 
itself, but of an orgiastic consumption and squandering 
of its most lamentable corruptions. 

When the Spaniard enters into an undertaking, let 
us say a political one, with what Wellington would call 
enthusiasm, convinced that no one has the secret of 
the success other than he himself; when, perhaps ener- 
getically and even sincerely, he applies himself to the 
cause of a democracy and a republic, that is to say 
his democracy, and his republic (his, that is, and that 
of the three friends with whom he has coffee every 
day, while, in loud voices, no doubt, they arrange the 
national panorama, after having wiped up the floor 
with all their other compatriots) ; when he wages war, 
perhaps courageously, but in his own way, forgetting 
that pathetic appeal made by Don Manuel Azania from 
his ill-fated Presidency: “There are not two ways of 
waging a war; there is only one . . .”; when he empha- 
tically proclaims one thing, and then proceeds to do 
another, or does nothing, (which is the easiest) or when 
he fiercely argues, without listening to what the others 
have to say, without carefully reading what has been 
written, without informing himself, differing without 
taking the trouble to know what he is differing from, 
thus sadly imitating the man in the classic anecdote who 
entered a hall where a debate was under way and 
asked the first acquaintance whom he came upon, 
“What is he talking about, so that I can oppose him?” 
—in brief, when the Spaniard (fortunately we are not 
all like that!), ignoring that which is in common and 
of primary importance, flings himself furiously into sec- 
ondary differences, exaggerating them in centrifugal 
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and destructive secessionisms, then he is doing a grave 
injury to the national collectivity; he is doing anything 
but a patriotic and democratic service; anything but 
an act of authentic individualism . . . So thus we end 
up by reviling individualism, and seeking in what we 
mistakenly call individualism the excuse for all of our 
absurdities. 

Because that is just where we are, and none of what 
has been written here is academic. This is the situation, 
and it continues and grows. Let us examine it: In 
Spain there is a great democratic majority, substan- 
tially republican. (Only from this fact can we proceed 
toward any plan for the civic liberation of Spain.) 
Democrats, in general, and republicans, in particular, 
have many marked differences; this is natural, and, 
politically speaking, it is irreproachable. But basically 
they are in agreement with respect to democracy and 
republicanism. So then why, from these agreed upon 
concepts, do they not pass on to actions, and from 
words to deeds? . . . . Or, said in another way, why, 
instead of some doing so much, and others so little (or 
nothing), why, instead of exhausting ourselves by so 
many separate efforts that are undoubtedly meritorious 





and even heroic, is the action not better distributed, 
and why not try to seriously coordinate it, without leav- 
ing loose ends, and seeking the maximum indispensable 
common denominator? . .. And here comes the anti- 
cipated objection: “Because the dictatorship has kept 
us from doing this, Senor!” 

No one has denounced this dictatorship with more 
fervent effort than have I; but, aside from pointing 
out that no national movement aimed at the overthrow 
of an ironclad regime can count on the permission of 
the police, no matter how civic and peaceful such a 
movement might be, I permit myself to reply: 1. Those 
of the interior, who are so directly subject to that op- 
pression, are doing the most estimable of things, where- 
as many outside of Spain who are free and masters of 
their own movements do nothing; 2. Within Spain and 
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without, in the formation of secessionist movements 
aimed at other democrats and republicans, the excuse 
of the oppression does not seem to have mattered .. . 
Let us be sincere! 3. No one is asked, at least not in 
these pages, to senselessly endanger himself, or to gam- 
ble everything, in seeking a solution on his own; on 
the contrary . . . What is proposed is that ALL AS 
ONE, in its overwhelming majority (or doesn’t this 
exist?) agree to impose, through civic means, this mini- 
mum of Democracy, and, we hope, of Republicanism, 
in which all as one, without prejudice to secondary dif- 
ferences, coincide. 

ALL AS ONE: democracy; and in democracy, in 
civic and dignified contest, ALL AS ONE, we will re- 
instate the Republic. But now another dissenting voice 
will chide us with untempered voice: That is all very 
well, but what democracy? . . . What Republic? And 
I reply, Ah! Must we go back to that again? Don’t 
you know the difference between a piano and a cocka- 
too? Any high school student knows that the sufficient 
and indispensable is this: 1. Recognition of all the well 
known freedoms. 2. A representative electoral system, 
with governments and powers responsible to the nation 
and its respective representative organs. 3. In the Re- 
public, an elected, temporal (re-electable or not) Chief 
of State, with precisely defined and limited powers 
and responsibilities. This, politically speaking, is for all 
of us, ALL AS ONE—the Law and the Prophets. The 
rest—well, without this foundation the rest would not 
exist and would not matter. But with this foundation 
we can give in on all the rest. Or calmly toss a coin... 


% % * 


Have I been very severe in some of my opinions? .. . 
I humbly confess to it. But then let me proclaim that 
I have been severe because of my great love of Spain. 
For me, Spain is the Spaniards . . . and to love them 
is to obtain their welfare, to avoid if possible the in- 
jury which some might do to all, or which all of us 
might do to ourselves. And I do what I can, which is 
very little. So, “Beat me, but listen to me,” or at least 
listen to one of the greatest men of our history, Gon- 
zalo Fernandez de Cérdoba, who said to some Spanish 
knights, who had returned from battle with some 
French knights, and who were very proud because the 
French knights had recognized that the Spaniards were 
as good fighters as were they, “But I sent you as their 
betters!” . . . He does not love the Spaniards who be- 
lieves them to be better, hiding their defects, but he 
who fervently wants them to be better, better than 
all the others, and does all that he can for them... . 

So, all hands to work on the labor of ALL AS ONE. 
“The virtues exist where there is agreement and unity; 
the vices divide.” Let these words, written by another 
great Spaniard (Seneca, De Vita Beata, VII, 6) sum- 
marize and terminate our own. 
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I have received your magazine and am enchanted with 
it. Please continue to send it to me. 

I have often asked myself if it would not be possible 
to do something less awkward than the kind of things 
that we have been receiving up to now. 

I urge you to continue along the same lines, even 
to surpass yourselves, if possible. Nothing more for to- 
day. 

You can be sure that it will be well circulated. I take 
this opportunity to send you my most respectful greet- 
ings. 


Spain, April 16, 1958 





The atmosphere is “red hot.” 

Franco’s police are active in the places of work, the 
street, the theaters, etc., arresting every person who 
disagrees with the regime, accusing them of COM- 
MUNISM when of course the truth is the exact oppo- 
site. Every cry for freedom is silenced by this old refrain. 
This everyone knows. 

The truth is that life is impossible here, in every 
sense of the word. Things have reached an unprecedent- 
ed extreme. After twenty years in power, Franco con- 
tinues, with his sword held high against the Spaniards. 

There is an official order prohibiting an increase in 
wages. The employers (what a paradox!) have been 
paying their workers so that they may remain on strike; 
this in itself must convey an idea of what the situation 
has come to. 

With respect to America, she is very much mistaken 
if she thinks that in the event of Russian aggression 
we Spaniards are going to “pull her chestnuts out of 
the fire.” Not at all; our people are completely disil- 
lusioned with the American people. Furthermore, in 
order to humiliate us, they disembark in our ports and 
spend dollars by the handful, while our people do 
not have enough to eat. 

And all of this just to have a friend in a repugnant 
DICTATOR, who so basely soils the American flag 
with his friendship; this very flag which has brought 
such glory into battlefields, and in whose shadow so 
many Spanish exiles have given their lives, defending 
the freedom of Europe against NAZISM, without for- 
getting that the source of NAZISM was a DICTATOR. 

Soon we are going to make our greatest effort to get 
rid of him, whether AMERICA likes it or not. 

Spain, April 1, 1958 
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Editorial 


TWENTY YEARS LOST 


In our news supplement the reader will find extracts 
from two documents which are, in our opinion, keys 
to the present situation in Spain. One was composed 
by the University students, the other by the most 
foresighted and thoughtful sector of the Army. Both 
are from sources that can permit themselves a rela- 
tive explicitness in stating their positions with respect 
to the future of Spain. 

In the “Open Letter to UNESCO” the students 
address a reasoned statement to the international or- 
ganizations in which one does not know what to 
value more highly: their factual enumeration of the 
excesses committed by the governmental authorities 
in reply to their cultural and civic aspirations, or their 
clearsighted appreciation of the fact that these par- 
tial problems may not be solved by partial solutions, 
but only by a solution of a general nature which 
must consist in the replacement of the present regime 
in Spain by a government assuring the return of the 
democratic freedoms which she has enjoyed in other 
times. 

The manifesto from monarchist-military sources 
points to the demented squandering of the nation’s 
meagre economic resources; the loss of military pres- 
tige, as a result of the unconditional surrender of 
Morocco; the complete failure of the regime in gen- 
eral, and Spain’s right to freedom, ending with a 
variation of Ortega y Gasset’s famous “Delenda est 
monarchia” of pre-Republic days, brought up to date 
with “Delenda est tirania.” 

With respect to the situation of labor, the demon- 
strations of protest against miserable wages, soaring 
prices and conditions of life in general are well- 
known, The strikes that have been repeatedly re- 
curring since 1956, in a country where to go on strike 
is a criminal offense, show to those who want to 
see, and to those who don’t want to look, the ever 
increasing unrest in the country. 

The Spanish dictatorship is in its death throes; 
the symptoms are unmistakable. It is dying and the 
Spaniards must seek a way which will bring them 
to a reorganization of the national life under the 
standards of freedom and democracy. This is the only 
way which can bring a stable and prosperous recon- 
struction to Spain and its membership in the eco- 
nomic, intellectual and social community of free 
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peoples of the world. 

When one views the anguish of the Spanish youth, 
the justified complaints of labor, the anxieties of 
these military men, and, in brief, the widespread un- 
rest that is rife in Spain, how can one fail to recall 
that brief period of democracy which Spain freely 
and in full awareness chose in 1931? Twenty-seven 
years ago Spain undertook the labor of laying the 
groundwork for its democracy; this is all forgotten 
now; memory is short and the human capacity for 
forgetting is extraordinary. But one must remember, 
even if one remembers no more than this: that in the 
first period of the Republic 15,000 new schools were 
constructed in Spain, and 20,000 primary school 
teachers were trained; agrarian reform was imple- 
mented; trial by jury was reinstated in the criminal 
courts and the reform of the entire prison system be- 
gun; irrigation projects were started and dams built; 
the laborer could earn a living wage for himself and 
his family. He who was the first President of the 
Republic, Niceto Alcala Zamora, set an example to 
his countrymen at the very beginning of the Republic 
and long before he was elected President, by repa- 
triating his own personal fortune that had been de- 
posited abroad. 

No one denies that there were errors and excesses 
in that democratic period; but those errors would 
have been corrected and those excesses curbed, just 
as they are, sooner or later, under any democratic 
system of government, had the liberal and democratic 
regime in Spain been less ephemeral. 

Now Spain must recover her freedom and return 
once again to a democratic form of government. But 
a generation has been sacrificed in the meantime; 
twenty years have been lost in the labor of putting 
Spain on her feet. 

When the light can be turned on once again in 
Spain and the youth can catch up with those twenty 
years which the dictatorship spirited away, then they 
will appreciate the gravity of the injury that has been 
done them: their future blocked, deprived of knowl- 
edge and the possibility of action. Spain will find 
her way again, but it is a serious matter for an en- 
tire generation to have to realize that its years in full 
flower, which could have been devoted to this re- 
generative labor, have withered on the vine. 
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Reports from our 
" correspondent in Madrid 


WHERE IS THE 
FRANCO REGIME GOING? 


The political climate prevailing in Spain this month 
has tended to confirm the reports that we relayed so 
cautiously last month concerning the decision of the 
top ranking military officers to favor a restoration of 
the monarchy with Franco relegated to the office of 
Generalissimo of the Armed Forces. It could be said 
that since then we have been living in the land of ru- 
mor, of the clandestine manifesto and the open secret, 
and the discredited story as well. But the truth of the 
matter is that all sorts of pressures are being applied 
on the Caudillo (some by persons very close to him) 
to persuade him to take steps leading to a genuine 
monarchist restoration. 

Aside from the fact that Sra. Franco’s visits with 
Don Juan last month gave the Madrid wits an oppor- 
tunity to say that she had gone to Portugal “to knock 
on wood” (Madera means “wood” in Spanish) these 
meetings undoubtedly provided the opportunity for ser- 
ious exploratory talks. 


THE NEW “NATIONAL UNION” 

Although as yet the top-ranking military officers, the 
“Captain Generals,” have not resolved to step up their 
pressure on the Caudillo, perhaps because they had not 
anticipated that his opposition to any change implying 
his renunciation of the office of Chief of State would 
be so active, their position in general is certainly not 
far removed from that of the newly formed ‘National 
Union.” This group, which has been circulating a 
manifesto bearing many signatures, is made up of promi- 
nent bankers, businessmen and aristocrats of ancient 
lineage. It is said that even the Banco Central, which 
has profited so much from the favors of the regime, 
is prepared to “burn its bridges.” The objective of the 
“National Union” is the restoration of the monarchy, 
which is to be effected with a minimum of disturbance 
to the existing social order, and which will grant cer- 
tain elemental freedoms such as syndical freedom and 
freedom of expression, and will bring about the gen- 
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eral amnesty which is so absolutely essential for the 
elimination of rancor and the normalization of the na- 
tional life. 

When the London Daily Mail published its sensa- 
tional report of a future change of the regime related 
to a hypothetical illness of the Caudillo, it did no more 
than point to a door which already stood open. The 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs felt obliged to formulate a 
denial of the Daily Mail’s story, but by now things have 
gone so far that they can no longer answer all of the 
press clippings being sent back to Madrid by press 
attachés the world over of articles and editorials based 
on reports and rumors that are not at all favorable to 
the longevity of the present regime. 

It is a well known fact that a regime calling itself 
“authoritarian” is lost when it no longer preserves one 
iota of its authority. This is the case here. For example, 
several weeks ago two men were observed to be hold- 
ing forth against the regime in no uncertain terms in 
the rear of one of the antiquated trolleys coming in 
from the suburb of Carabanchel. Two of our armed 
police, the “greys,” as they are called, were standing 
right by them, on the trolley’s platform. And what did 
they do? They got off at the next stop. 

If, along with the termination of this kind of au- 
thority on a popular level we add the fact that the 
wealthy people who managed to preserve and increase 
the sources of their power through the “crusade” now 
believe that the moment has come to find other means 
of safeguarding their property, and who dream of dis- 
mantling the government-controlled I.N.I. or National 
Industrial Institute, therein invoking a liberalism which 
appeals to thern more in an economic sense than it 
does in a political sense, then we can get a rough 
idea of the crisis of the regime at both the top and 
the bottom. Of course all of this still isn’t enough to 
precipitate a change; a calm and peaceful change is 
not an easy matter to achieve, especially when the 
one most concerned resists his own sacrifice. For he 
does resist, let no one have any illusions on that score. 
To date General Franco has refused to consider any 
of the suggestions made to him by his collaborators, em- 
issaries or intimates with respect to his backing out 
of the picture. As to his reported “prostate trouble,” 
it would be hard to know if this is really serious or 
just “political.” In any case, now, after two months 
of negotiation and attempted pressure, the solution still 
remains to be found. 

The sudden death of the Count de Ruisefiada, that 
prototype of a financier, enriched aristocrat and high 
pressure monarchist, on a French train returning from 
something of greater import than a comic opera bap- 
tism (the Count was reported as having been on his 
way back from attending the baptism of the new 
Princess of Monaco when his death occurred) may 
complicate the situation. No matter; Sr. Calvo Serer, 
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the ghost-writer of many of the Count de Ruisefiada’s 
articles, has left for the United States, passing en 
route through France and possibly another European 
country. Calvo Serer is ambitious; he has not gambled 
all of his chips on Franco’s card, but has held back 
a few to play on Don Juan’s card. And “Opus Dei” 
would be very happy to participate in the power of a 
possible restored monarchy in this way. 


CHANGES IN THE POLITICAL GROUPS 

All of this leads us to an examination of the various 
political groups and the changes that have taken place 
within them recently. “Catholic Action” is centered 
about Srs. Martin Artajo, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Ruiz Soler and Msgr. Herrera, Bishop of Ma- 
laga. It is quite prepared to be the axis of a new situa- 
tion, and . . . according to some malicious tongues, it 
stands by ready to form a team to back up the Cau- 
dillo in his “Hundred Days,” should he call upon them 
for help in some new machination. This group can rely 
on material means and propaganda and it has already 
formed cadres for the penetration of Spanish life at 
all levels. 

“Catholic Action” has, however, just suffered a ma- 
jor loss: José Maria Gil Robles. The former leader of 
the CEDA (the Catholic rightist party of the Republic) 
had insinuated to Don Juan that it would be expedient 
for him to make a clean break with the Caudillo. It 
appears that the Pretender had sent back an affirma- 
tive answer to Gil Robles, and had invited him to 
come to Estoril. But there, unfortunately, Don Juan 
was unable to receive him, as he was busy having tea 
with Dona Carmen de Franco and Castiella, Franco’s 
Foreign Minister. 

Responsibility for the veracity of this report is due 
the person who told it to me, but no one need doubt 
the basic truth of its political implications. Now Gil 
Robles has secured his ties with Giménez Fernandez 
in an authentically Christian Democratic position, based 
on a clearcut opposition to the Franco regime, without 
taking sides as to the monarchy or the republic with 
respect to the future. New signs of life are expected 
from this group. 

Among the monarchists themselves, the group led 
by the former cabinet minister under Franco, Sainz 
Rodriguez, Olivan and others is the most active. For 
them the great problem will be that of not letting 
themselves be pushed aside by those willing to “serve 
two masters.” 

As.to the Falange, it is ever more subdivided into 
little splinter groups, and those who do not want to 
have anything to do with political matters. 

What about the left?After the success of the strikes 
it seems to have taken on a new lease of life. Perhaps 
it has decided to level off its internal dissensions. On 
the whole, there is more harmony and coordination 
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among intellectual and student groups than among the 
labor groups. An example of this is the manifesto ad- 
dressed to UNESCO by the coordinating committee of 
the students of the University of Barcelona, which is 


made up of representatives of all the different political 
orientations. 


SWORD AND BLUDGEON, 

AND MORE ESPIONAGE 

As we have already intimated, the last ditch fighters 
of the regime are not giving in. They have few argu- 
ments left, —if they ever had any—and no one pays 
any attention to demagoguery any more. All that is left 
them is the policy of the sword and bludgeon, dis- 
guised by the well worn refrain of the fight against 
communism. 

In Bareclona there was much boasting over the ar- 
rest of some twenty odd communists, but complete si- 
lence over the fact that many Catholic members of 
Hermandades Obreras (Worker Brotherhoods of Catho- 
lic Action) were also arrested, and that out of a total 
of 400 imprisoned, 100 were syndical “enlaces” (Falang- 
ist liason agents between management and _ labor). 
Things went so far that even the Falangist chiefs felt 
called upon to disown the enlaces who had become 
“reds” overnight. 

The “strong arm” policy also reveals itself in the 
recent governmental disposition designed to widen the 
scope of the “Tribunal for the Repression of Extremist 
Activities.” Although this is a military tribunal sup- 
posedly formed for the prosecution of exceptional cases, 
it does not devote itself to the prosecution of terrorists 
but of university students and laborers accused of “‘po- 
litical crimes.” Recently it has initiated something even 
more fantastic: a case has been opened against Miguel 
Sanchez-Mazas, who lives abroad, and who is charged 
with “offenses against the Chief of State” in articles 
written abroad. 

To pursue a little further this extra-territorial ac- 
tivity which reminds us of the “best days” of the For- 
eign Service of the Falange and its collaboration with 
the Gestapo during World War II, we have been in- 
formed by a very reliable source that instructions have 
been issued to the Information and Intelligence agents 
in certain embassies abroad to intensify their espionage 
activities with relation to outstanding Spanish intellec- 
tuals living in exile, and if possible to proceed to more 
ambitious machinations with respect to these exiles 
should the governments of the foreign countries con- 
cerned permit. 

All of this is very serious. It will be said that these 
methods are nothing new to the “National Syndicalist 
State.” This is quite true. But fifteen years ago every- 
one knew that this State was allied to the monstrous 
one of the crematories and gas chambers, but today 
everyone seems to have forgotten all of that. 
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It is this climate of intensified aggressiveness that led 
the Caudillo to hold his Victory Parade of May 4 after 
all. For had not Jiménez Millas, Vice Secretary of the 
Falange, said on the radio only recently that there 
would be no more “Victory” parades? And this is what 
caused pressure to be brought on Msgr. Morcillo, Bishop 
of Zaragoza, forcing him to recant (although his state- 
ments had been made in private and were less firm 
than as quoted in the press) and to sing, in passing, 
a little song of praise to Franco’s social legislation. An 
article by the Bishop of Teruel, published in his local 
press, also has this combative connotation. In short, 
not everyone is as prudent as are the high dignitaries 
of Catholic Action. 


CHANGES IN FOREIGN POLICY 

Though even with waning strength the regime has not 
changed its methods, it has changed in some aspects 
of its foreign policy. I say this because the situation 
in Morocco has become more embittered, while in the 
Pardo “Europeanist” dreams are being dreamt in which 
military men and “Opus Dei” leaders are seen presiding 
over the destinies of a European community beneath 
the approving eyes of French and German governments. 
But to return to Morocco, let us begin with the con- 
ference at Cintra. Just one month ago Sr. Castiella 
tricked the journalistic world of Madrid by pretending 
to be emplaning for Washington when in reality he was 
only going as far as Cintra, in Portugal, for a secret 
conference with Sr. Balafrej, Moroccan Minister of 
Foreign Relations. 

The trouble with these secret talks is that later 
each can interpret them as he likes. This is just what 
happened when the Spanish officers, acting on their 
own and without instructions from Madrid, held up 
the Royal Army of Morocco under the command of 
Crown Prince Moulay Hassan when on its way to take 
control of the southern territory of the Moroccan Pro- 
tectorate. In Madrid the news came as a surprise, but 
in view of the turn of events it was decided that the 
government might as well back up its officers. So con- 
vinced are the Spanish military of their right to “bases” 
in this Southern area that, entrenched behind barbed 
wire in Villa Bens (Cape Juby), they control the little 
port and, according to Moroccan sources, cut off the 
civilian population of the town of Tarfaya from its 
water supplies. 

With its usual “spontaneity” the Spanish press took 
an optimistic view with respect to Morocco, but the 
Spanish diplomats do not attempt to conceal their pes- 
simism. The recent Tangier agreements and the prob- 
able formation of an all Istiqlal government bode no 
good for Spain. In the meantime the suspension of 
the Spanish newspaper, the Diario de Tetudn, and the 


imprisonment of its editor show that the Moroccans 
mean business. 
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SIGHTS SET ON EUROPE 

Francoist diplomacy has hopefully aimed its sights to- 
ward Europe. Castiella went to Paris, to attend the 
O.E.E.C. meeting, but mainly to feel out the Euro- 
pean terrain and to hold a press conference which, 
however, only received ample coverage in the Spanish 
press and one or two Portuguese papers. But the great- 
est interest lies in our relations with Germany; above 
all, economic relations. In spite of the return of the 
confiscated German property, the forthcoming re-open- 
ing of the German Institute in Madrid, etc., the Ger- 
mans do not seem to be inclined to part with a single 
mark except under the most advantageous of condi- 
tions. The Spanish economic mission which visited 
Bonn had hoped to arrange for an increase in German 
purchases, but its labors were in vain. Last year’s trade 
agreement was renewed without any changes whatso- 
ever. The Commission came home boasting of a victory 
of which no one can see any signs. In reality, its mem- 
bers admit that the Germans are adamant in their de- 
mands for the privilege of making private investments 
on a basis of control of more than 50% of the shares. 
This is pretty hard bargaining, but Germany is Ger- 
many. 

On the other hand, Otto Skorzeny (Hitler’s agent 
and war ace now residing in Spain) is not working in 
vain, but is lending important services to the “Security 
of the State.” I say this because only four days ago 
he took the plane at Barajas airport for Frankfort, and 
when this gentleman travels it is not to visit a distant 
relative or an art museum. 


ONE DAY THE SPANIARDS 

WILL HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY 

Days and weeks go by. In the meantime there are no 
potatoes. No coffee. This is the subject of bitter humor. 
Only last week an evening paper published some car- 
toons parodying a recently released motion picture, with 
the caption: “Those good old days of coffee.” Other 
cartoons make jokes about a possible monarchist res- 
toration. But that is not just a laughing matter. Also 
about the much talked of new institutional laws. Now 
they are saying that there are going to be three new 
laws, not just one, and that they are to be submitted 
to the Cortes before the summer comes. The first is 
to establish a true monarchy, thus disposing of the 
“Law of Succession.” The others pertain to the organi- 
zation of the State and the Ministries. Once approved, 
Franco will go . . . to his summer place in Galicia. 
But presumably the way would be paved for his ulti- 
mate departure. 

Will all of this come true? And if, perchance, the 
Spaniards should show, one day, that they too have 
something to say? 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, May 1, 1958 
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MORE. ABOUT THE 
STRIKES: IN..SPAIN 


We quote the following paragraphs 
from a.report onthe recent strikes 
in’ Barcelona issued: by: the Spanish 
Council: of the European Move- 
ment: 


The’ strikes that’ have: shaken the 
peninsula: have ‘been characterized 
by three features: 


1) The majority of firms did not 
ptit up the ‘slightest! resistance to the 
strikes; on the ‘contrary, they reim- 
bursed the employees for’ their days 
on striké''‘or made’ some other ar- 
rangements with them. 


_ 2) The strikes. seemed to lack a 
specific objective: we, say seemed 
because actually the objective of the 
movement was to cast off the bonds 
of Francoist syndicalism. 


Qo 


3). The, strikes. were .carried out 
in, completely, orderly ways....., 


Confusion. among, the officials 
Confusion’ has ‘reigned’ among the 
Officials: The directors of ‘the Syn- 
dicates’ are ‘openly hostile toward 
the’ Civil Governor because ‘of his 
having © ordered’ the factories on 
strike to be shut-down ‘and the’ ar- 
rest of many ‘syndical “enlaces”, or 
liason agents between the’ vertical 
syndicates and management. 

“On the other hand ‘the’ Governor 
has reacted violently ’ against’ ‘the 
companies refusing to ‘resort to re- 
pressive measures against the’ Wwork- 
ers; only the State-owned firms have 
taken reprisals against workers.’ In 
view of the attitude of certain’ in- 
dustrialists who favored the ‘grant- 
ing ‘of ‘a ‘wage increase, the’ Gover- 
nor ordered the ‘publication of a 
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the companies with peraies a 
they disregard his or 


The Labor Delegations id La- 
bor Tribunals “Have” ‘rejected the 
Governor's ‘interference and the Fa- 
lange has tried’ to remain neutral. 
The Governor’s decrees and ‘the fac- 
tory shut downs probably did more 
to promote the strike than to harm 
it. 


The.,,.social,,. economic, syndical 
and .political,.consequences, of the 
strikes are beginning to be felt now, 
just. as. the; strikes have ended. Dis- 
missals.and arrests, trials, economic 
reprisals; the.,,crisis. in the . official 
syndicates, alliances. with the under- 
ground; syndicates,—such are:. the 
most; interesting . aspects..of .a situa- 
tion in. full, evolution. 


Re prisals and’ imprisonments 


Hundreds of laborers. have been dis- 
missed for their participation in the 
strikes. The majority... of them are 
compelled to renounce any econom- 
ic benefits. that they may have 
earned ‘through seniority, if they 
wish to be readmitted. But many 
are refused permission to return. to 
work altogether. 

A large number of laborers ei 
been arrested since March 26. 
official figure given as to the num- 
ber arrested as, of, April 10 was 173, 
but ‘one: can safely 2 assume. that to 
date over 450 persons have been 
imprisoned, and the arrests continue, 


Another, reprisal: measure. has 
been the: eviction -fromi their homes 
of the. workers at) the S,AcE.T. (A 
State controtied; sand owned me 
company} | sbivou hive 


"Those ‘imprisoned include, ‘pat 
Catholics, among them members’ of 
organizations such as “Hermanda- 
des Obreras de Avéién’ Catélica”. 
The ‘reaction ‘to ‘the ‘reprisals’ ’is 
Strong'' among ‘these ‘groups who 
openly. ‘collect contributions for’ the 
benefit | of ‘imprisoned ‘laborers * and 
theit’ families. “Young girls of “Ac- 
cién' Catélica” “help ‘in’ ‘collecting 
funds, ‘ahd the’ naine of Dr. Modre- 
go, "Bishop ‘of“Barcelona, is at the 
head of ‘one of the hist of con- 
tributors.° °°" 


\CO The Statistics! of Spaim’s* féréign 


trade balance have not been made 
public for:23, years; the, \last\ time 
that’ they were released | was. bint 
the Republic. 

A. voluminous wena ota she 
the Bank of Spain has just made 
public what has been a, “State' se- 
cret” during, all. these: years... «:s/) 

Evidently it was.-necessary. to have 
this report: issued before the agree- 
ment between, the European Organs 
ization of Economic Cooperation 
and Spain was ratified. Last. April 
23. the “Cortes” ratified: this, agree- 
ment, which . stipulated, that, its 
member states must periodically pub- 
lish the; figures of its leupantsoport 
balance. 

This report of the: Bank of Senin 
presents, the figures, for: .the. years 
1956 and 1957. They give one.an 
idea of the extent of Spain’s foreign 
trade deficit: In 1956..it totalled 
$296,400,000; and in, 1957 \it came 
up to $350,800,000:.: It had,,.been 
hoped’ that. ' this. defieit,. would, be 
compensated for by tourism,and in- 
visible |receipts, but) this was. not! the 
case.| It .was partially ‘compensated 
for by American. aid. and.some in- 
vestments of foreign: capitar. <7 » 
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SOCIAL VIEWS ‘OF ~ 
THE CARDINAL PRIMATE 


The Cardinal Primate of Spain, Dr. 
Pla y Daniel, addressing the “Work- 
ers Brotherhood” of Catholic Action 
in Toledo, said that the fundamen- 
tal social principles of the Churth 
were not, and could ‘not be ‘based 
on a Utopian equalitarianism ‘such 
as had’ never existed’ and’ could: not 
exist. 

He condemned the conditions of 
slavery of the’ workers” in ‘Russia, 
and’ said’ that it “was not © eno 
for a wage to be the legal wage; it 
must be' a living’ wage; all the bish- 
ops were agreed on this. 
~The working class ‘must be’ ‘gen-. 
uinely represented in ‘the institutions 
that’ dictated “the laws. Profits 
should’ ‘ot Be’ reserved’ fér employ: 
ers, bit workers should ‘participate, 
éither directly “or ‘in increased wage: 
(London Times, May 1) i 




















































































































































































































The London “Daily Mail” 
On ‘April-14 the London Daily Mail 
published an interesting report from 
which we quote the following para- 
graphs: 

“It is probable that the Spanish 
dictator, General Franco, who is 66 
years ‘old, will retire shortly. Very 
insistent reports received from Ma- 
drid at the end of the week assure 
that he is going to Switzerland for 
a’ gall-bladder operation. These re- 
ports add that then an interim gov- 
ernment will be formed. Later it 
will’ be announced that General 
Franco is too weak to return to of- 
fice and then a plebiscite will be 
organized in order to determine the 
kind of regime that the country pre- 
fers.” 

“In Madrid the name of General 
Mufioz Grandes, an out-standing 
figure of the army, is mentioned as 
the’ most probable chief of a’ pro- 
visional government; also a Regen- 
cy Council might be constituted 
made up ‘of Sr. Iturmendi, Minister 
of Justice; General Barroso, Minis- 
ter of the Army, and’ a ‘mémber of 
the Spanish ‘royal family.” 

“Spain has spent 19 years in peace 
under the dictatorship. of Franco, 
Political passions appear to be lulled 
and the Spaniards now have-no po- 
litical. interest other than that of 
avoiding another Civil War or, some- 
thing. which would resemble it. It 
could be that the extremists of the 
Falange might oppose.a change of 
regime, but it. is known that the 
Army is prepared to crush any kind 
of opposition. before it should get 
dangerous.” 


London “Sunday Times” 

On April 13 the. London. Sunday 
Times published the following re- 
port from. its Madrid correspond- 
ent: 

“General Franco’s regime: is fac- 
ing its most serious crisis since he 
became head of the Spanish State 
20 years ago, and experienced ob- 
servers here agree that “anything 
could happen” during the next few 
weeks 
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“Despite strict censorship of news, 
or discussion of the situation, Span- 
iards of all classes have never: talked 
as much or as freely of politics as 
today. The talk in the cafés and 
bars is all of the probability that 
Franco is at last about to relinquish 
control. aL 

“Suppression of news encourages 
the circulation of extravagant re- 
ports. The ‘much-publicized © visit 
which Senora Carmen Polo de Fran- 
co paid last month to Portugal and 
Madeira has, for example, been in- 
terpreted as a preliminary survey of 
possible sites for Franco’s exile. The 
fact that Franco himself was absent 
from Madrid for two days last week 
gave rise to a report that he had 
paid a secret visit to Portugal.’ 

“Never since the last.days of the 
dictatorship of General Primo de 
Rivera, who retired into exile in 
France ° in 1930, has criticism of a 
Spanish Government been more 
widespread or more bitter. The 
Government is blamed not only for 
the uncontrolled rise in the cost of 
living but also because, to the aver- 
age Spaniard, American’ economic 
aid does not seem to be making : any 
contribution to the economic life of 
the country. 

“Most Spaniards believe that a 
re-established Monarchy will _even- 
tually replace the existing regime. 
If this should happen, it seems prob- 
able that Don Juan, now on his ‘way 
to: the West Indies in his yacht, will 
assume. power: from some form’ of 
military government which, ‘it is be- 
lieved, would provide a bridge ‘be- 
tween Franco and the future mo- 
narchy”. 


“Le Capital”, Paris 
The following extracts are from an 
article appearing in Le Capital, a 
French daily which is widely, read 
in banking circles, of April 19: 
“The Franco regime is: ‘wounded. 
And it can be said that it is mor- 
tally wounded. Naturally one. can 
not prophecy the length of time in 
which it will survive. But it is no 
longer possible to doubt that as far 









THE END OF THE FRANCO®RE 


COMMENTS IN THE EUROPEAN PRESS 


ene institutions are concerned, 
it does not exist any more except in 
a state of survival. 

“The Francoist policy contributed 
to France’s premature abdication in 
Morocco, but it also resulted in 
Spain’s losing Morocco too. Now a 
dictatorship can ‘not. stand: sucit. re- 
verses. Later’ a. ‘perceptible’ ‘rap- 
prochement took place between 
France:and Spain. This afforded us 
a precious support. in our struggle 
in Algiers, and‘one can not forget or 
underestimate: the interventions of 
Spain’s representatives in the Unit- 
ed Nations, as much in public ses- 
sions as in the lobbies. But the blow 
which the loss.of' Morocco: has been 
to the prestige of Francoism ‘can not 
be remedied. 

“To this one adds—and it is much 
more. serious—the evolution of the 
internal situation, For several years 
now one is.noting signs of deca- 
dence, in the Franco regime. The 
first and most powerful has been 
the mute but determined struggle 
of the Catholic Church, which did 
not wish to let itself be dominated 
by those totalitarian directors of the 
Falange who were profoundly im- 
pregnated by the fascism of Mus- 
solini and’ influenced by the ‘repug- 
nant technique of ‘Hitlerian action.” 


“Temoignage Chrétien”, Paris: 
This newspaper jas been.-publish- 
ing a series of articles entitled “S pain, 
in, 1958”. ‘The following paragraphs 
are quoted from the .last article. of 
this series, published, on. May..2:, 

- “On February;, 25, 1957, anew 
government ‘was formed which §in- 
cluded, a number of known mem- 
bers of Opus Dei. 

“Since, then the mute struggle be- 
tween the regime and. the people 
has done nothing but grow. But 
everyone knows in. Spain that this 
phase is the last one, and even were 
it:to last a while yet, Francoism has 
used up all of its possibilities of 
renovation. 

“During this period. the opposi- 
tion to. the regime should keep two 
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different realities in mind:.on, the, 


one hand,..the small minorities that, 
keep in power, through force; on the 
other hand, the real masses of Spain. 


Today these are less important than ~ 


the former; but the day after the 


downfall of the regnae the masses ‘' 


will arise. 
“For the moment it is) necessary; 


it ‘is: essential, 'to keep _ facts ‘in: 


mind?) | 
“The Spanish regime, is. a phil 


tary . dictatorship..and one must,. 


count on the thinking of, the Army. 


The. Army is mistrustful of, the fu-— 


ture because it is unaware of every- 
thing that the modern world ‘can 
be; but it does know that ‘the days 
of the regime aré' numbered; fur- 


thermore ‘it’ is'' profoundly’ demoral-" 


ized ‘by the’ feeling of ‘its “historic 


failure. Because: >of all’ of :this».the \::: 





; against the regime, but ana 
time. they will not defend ‘it: 


is most ‘probable is that. they will 

contribute to its overthrow if they 
realize that its death throes have 
begun, or to defend the wre mc iB 
solution, if it should seem‘ capable’ to’ 


them ‘of ‘maintaining their privileges.» 


“And this brings us: in the: most 


ini + “A. cuiigattinlonad Pretender, could 
..havey imposed; himself since, 1956. 
. But, today,:a danger exists, and that, 
is_of a monarchist restoration. PY. 
“ported by certain elements, of oe 
Dei which would maintain inet 


the economic ‘structure ‘of the ‘pres- © 


ent regime.” 


(“For the free Spaniards no ‘more 
‘than: one path’ exists today:and that 


iis) the one which the: students out- 


lined: in the’ first issue of. their. clane 
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¥ ‘stitution ‘of a | 
front of all Paap forces © rs to 


totalitarianism, ‘no’ matter what their 


"oriéntation. MIO ; 
“This ‘is without a'doubt the: only 
‘way: ‘To oreniake' Spaim iso» much 
must be; done, that) a: civic’ truce is 
indispensable. ..... 
“The moment urges, ene regime, 


.@§)[ haye already said, is in its death 


throes, and it-is to. be desired , that 
its death agony be short, Above all 
“it 38 necessary to prevent American 
medical science' from finding a rem- 
“edy to''prolong’ the’ life’ of’ the” sick 
one.’ It is necessary’ and 'fundamen- 


2 tal that ‘the personalities of the‘coun- 
‘> ry who love freedom: sit-down: 'to- 
‘iiday about. a .table and, determine 
-ytogether,..in peace, what. the, face 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO UNESCO. 


The Jallainina paageaiph are lat ieties an., aban 
letter,;sent .by, the students of the University..of.Barce- 
lona. tothe, Secretary General of UNESCO::4,. <5; 
“The admission of the: Spanish,Goyernment to,interna- 
tional organizations- such as the UN and UNESCO 
oblige it to accepti&/ minimum Amduht.of .thejuridiedl 
institutions and principles whidh®hiétérié“eyohitidn has 
converted..into an inalienable substratum. of , all. truly 
democratic .politics,”. The letter then, proceeds. to: quote 
relevant paragraphs from. the; United . Nations ; Charter 
and to describe the . principles, of the organization, and 
objectives, of UNESCO... 

“Tf this: is the, reality, then “experience shows 8 ‘that 
the contradiction between the, principles accepted; by 
the Franco Government and. its. daily practice could 
not be more absolute.” A detailed , description.of the 
eyents. taking place in Barcelona, i in, the, years,.1956-57 
follows, with along enumeration, of, the; academic, penr 
alties, imprisonments and_ other, repressions inflicted on 
the students in answer to their, attempts. to, ask that these 
accepted principles, of elemental freedom ch be; pus into 
practice in, Spain. enighhh 

“This , series._of events, sclossecls from among the 
many occurrences of our university life, show, that not 
only, is the present, regime, in contradiction) with: its,;qgwn 
national and international legality, but that these con- 
tradictions; are becoming. increasingly _ insoluble. ,, The 
present regime was born, of, some ,tragic..circumstances 
in: our,.nation’s life; it has not known, how; to. advance 
beyond the simple situation based on the use .of | force, 
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whilkimede its, birth pemsthits dd SHIGE 
., *The,,evolution of, circumstances has - ‘brought. us va 
a situation , which. is .radically opposed to the. interests 
of General Franco, because we aspire, to democracy, so- 
cial. progress, and ,the. peaceful coexistence ,of all ; the 
Spaniards. We students are obliged. to, oppose. regime 
which sustains itself by. the systematic negation. of these 
fundamental aspirations. At theysame. time, we are com, 
pletely aware,of jthe,fact that our. opposition, cannot 
be.partial and. localized in,; claims of, limited, extent; 
quite, the ,opposite;; we. know. that, the solution, to. the 
problem, of the University.is. only,;a, part.of, a solution 
ofa general chaarcten which, must, consist, in the, peace: 
ful substitution ; ‘of the) present, regime , by a, provisional 
government insuring the return to.democratic freedoms 
and the. free, play;, att all the Beles ans genial fepess 
of our country. 6 4.:145 ‘avasings 

“This _ is. the. true meaning of one Universi snug 
“In view. ni our, Pra so Mit slenets we, pean of 
the University ‘of Barcelona, united in. a, .gommon ide- 
sire for freedom;and, in. the, same. spirit, of, reclamation, 
want, the public opinion of the world ,to, know .what 
are. our motives. and aspirations. . That is, why).wey re, 
solved , to apply directly. to, the Secretary General of 
UNESCO, in _view, of, the, impossibility .of ; doing so 
through the ; wepresentatives of :the Rpaniah Goverment 
in, that, organization, . 
“COMMITTE OF UNIVERSITY SQORRINATION 

_y University.of.,Barcelona,. March, 4958." 











































































































































































































A. CLANDESTINE LEAFLET FROM 
MONARCHIST-MILITARY SOURCES 


Recently ‘sr. Gual Villalbi, President of the ‘National 
Economic Council and Minister without Portfolio in 


Franco's government, made some statements during.a © 


press: conferencé in: Barcelona which were. ceénsored. | 

A leaflet, evidently’ compiled:-by. a monarchist-mili- 
tary group, has been circulated in Spain and elsewhere, 
in printed, mimeographed, even hand-written’ form, 
which comments’on Sr. Gual Villalbi’s remarks. 
_ About the censorship of the remarks the leaflet says: 
“Since the censor has made it impossible for Sr. Gual 
Villalbi’s. words to. reach the public, we are going to 
comment: on. them, briefly and serenely with the only 
freedom, left,,us: that. of anonymity. 
a*The' Minister: said: , ‘When);things go,wrong ina 
nation; sooner or later they:'go wrong: for everyone.’ 
This ‘statenient has been asad vreality for the°unfor- 
tunate’ Spaniards for’a long 'time®now. Did freedom ‘of 
the press exist in Spain; whom would we hold to’ blame: 


the governed, who have been totally separated from __ 


all political action for twenty years now, or he who 
against the wishes of. the’ 

mental principles of justice “and law colt 
nopolize the government of the nation, to the point, 
for example, of having been free to spend' FOUR BIL- 
LION PESETAS (neatly a'million dollars) ‘of funds 
belonging ‘to the public exchequer, ‘in' building himself 
a mausoletim (when all of Spain’ is dying’ of ‘starvation 
and misery is rife in all parts except thé goverrimental 
circles) ‘or to'surrender all on his’own the Moroccan 
Protectorate ‘and then’ to present nraiany pred — 
to Sultan Mohammed V? ' 

” The dotument comments int’ detail ‘on’ the ‘scandals 

of the’ régime, even ‘publishing a ‘long ‘list of namés 
of persons who have become enriched “at! the cost’ of 
Spain’s hunger,” which does not include the names 
of military men but of many civilians—politicians, dip- 
lomats, financiers—belonging to Opus Dei, ‘all of whom 
it accuses of exporting capital.” 
' With respect to Sr. Gual Villalbi’s statément that 
“Morocco’s independence has obliged us’ to liquidate 
some of oii '‘finanicial positions,” “it''comments: “Sr. 
Gual Villalbi did not dare point to the causes of ‘our 
economic disaster, but we are going ' to’ enumerate them, 
at least in’ part: 

“Each year at Ramadan’ (Arab HHaly week)! é 
chiefs of ‘the kébiles (tribes) received’ ‘large amounts 
with Which to foment’ nationalism against France and 
in favor of we know not what mistaken '‘pro-Spanish’ 
‘policy whose sad‘ results are now before ‘us . : . Al-lal 
El Fassi made répeated ‘trips’ between ‘Léndon’ and 
Cairo to receive instructions from the Caudillo, also 
to receive large quantities ‘of furids with: ‘which to sub- 
sidize the’ rebellion against’ France in’ Morocco, Tunis 
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antes 


‘and Algiers, also to’acquire arms in Spanish factories. 
“ Although payment of these ‘arms was’ guaranteed by the 


Spanish Government, they. were not paid for, with the 


result that many companies were forced into bankrupt- 


cy. 

“In midis to granting independence to Morocco 
in.a form,and with concessions which the Moroccans 
would not/have dared demand ‘because, they themselves 
regarded them as unacceptable to our national dignity, 


the sum of six million pesetas was given Sultan Mo- 


harrittied’ V; which he then’ proceeded to ‘release |into 
the’ international market, with the result ‘that our pe- 
seta took one of its most marked drops. ' 

~ “Does it not seem logical to the Minister and Presi- 
dent of the Economic Caueat that, under such circum- 
stances and with such, an administration of Spain’s in- 
terests, wei Spaniards, should. be indignant, over, this 
shameful and: antipatriotic+-not, to use, another word— 


action: by the‘Caudillo’s government; | whose; complete 


failure can no longer ‘be-concealed, because: it is already 


‘in plain view?>And it‘is equally ‘natural and logical that 


we Spaniards should be ashamed and indignant, as 


“Spaniards who have the right to belong to a free and 


Mevintac bail sh, Pete oem nabe Ae 


tige, and—what is even worse—the en of the loss 
2 our national independence.” 

A ‘variation of Ortega y Gasset’s fakinditn saying of 
pre-Republic days: “Delenda' est brie tsatuhraath ends: the 
document: “Delenda’ est tirania.” 


THE. AFL-CIO. BACKS. ‘UP. 
ICFTU ON SPAIN 


The news from Franco’s Spain continues to’ reveal wide- 
spread and general unrest in all sections of the ‘country. 

The AFL-CIO again declares its complete opposition 
to ‘all’ totalitarianism, accompanied, ‘as it always is, by 
the suppression of free trade unions. The long-standing 
opposition ‘of thé American trade unions to Franco to- 
talitarianism is’ not modified’ by ‘any military or’ eco- 
nomic arrangements made between our ‘fovertiintent and 
the present Spanish regime. 

We reject’ the charge made by the suipporters: of 
Franco’ that ‘all Opposition to ‘his ‘régime is’ of com- 
munist’ origin.’ ‘Naturally, communists ‘for their’ own 
purpose are endeavoring to exploit ‘the justified’ discon- 
tent of ‘the Spanish ‘people; ‘but this dpportunity comes 
from the Franco regime’s denying thé’ people human 
rights and civil liberties, inching, oe right of ’ free 
association. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council endorses the Mani- 
festo on Spain of the ICFTU Subcommittee, | March 
17-20, 1958; ‘and’ reaffirms’ its ‘belief’ ‘that’ the ‘interests 
of ‘the free ‘world would’ require’ the ‘return ‘of Spain 
to peaceful,’ deniocratic’ acerca Sag “Prosperity 
for all its’ people.“ " 
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